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QUESTING WITH guile 


One of the principal activities 
around Niagara Falls is changing 
currency—from Canadian to U S, 
and vice versa. So when a stranger 
asked restaurant proprietor Vin- 
cent Davolio to change a $100 bill 
into U S currency, he obliged 
without thought. Naturally he as- 
sumed the bill was Canadian. Lat- 
er, viewing the bit of currency 
more closely he saw that it was 
inscribed, “Confederate States of 
America” and was dated Nov 20, 
1462. By that time the stranger 
was extensively elsewhere. 

9 

For’gn publications have been 
publishing this item for some time 
now, always credited to “an 
American magazine,” altho no 
name is ever ascribed: “Here are 
a few suggestions for safely cross- 
ing the street in various countries: 
In Italy, traffic will stop promptly 
if you cross the street with a 
blonde; in England, if you have 
a dog on a leash; in America, if 
you are accompanied by at least 
3 children; in Germany, if you 
are wearing the uniform of a gen- 
eral.” 

99 

One of our friends back from 
the Netherlands rep’ts on a novel 
barber shop traffic signal, install- 
ed outside a busy shop. When the 
sign is red a prospective customer 
knows the barber is busy. An am- 
ber sign means only a short wait. 
When the sign is green it is, of 


course, a signal of immediate 
service inside. 


99 

The magazine Television Age 
tells of a broadcasting exec who 
recently rec'd a letter from a firm 
specializing in theatrical animals. 
“If you are producing a tv show 
and need anything out of the or- 
dinary—a team of Siberian male- 
mutes, a 10-ft boa, a cow, goats, 
sheep, chickens, a couple of canal 
rats ... let us know. Anything at 
all we can do for you?” 

The broadcasting exec wrote in 
hopefully asking for a brace of 
sponsors. So far there has been no 
response and he’s beginning to 
wonder if there really are any 
such animals. 


99 
Dr Kenneth Warner of Hono- 


lulu says that to cope with wolves 
young ladies should not say, 
“Sir, you have gone too far.” The 
correct squelcher is, “Sir, you 
have come too close.” We don’t 
know if anyone’s tried this, but a 
charming young teen-ager we 
know has devised a dandy gim- 
mick for disposing of duds on the 
dance floor. When stuck with a 
partner who can’t dance, gets too 
fresh, or is otherwise bothersome, 
our young lady asks sweetly, 
“Could you dance me off the floor 
in a hurry? My artificial leg is 
coming loose.” Says it works 
every time. 


may we QUOTE 


[1] Dr HerBert YorK, su- 
pervisor of military research 
and engineering for Defense 
Dep’t, saying it is important 
in cold war psychology for 
U S to put a man on the moon 
ahead of Russia: “As for direct 
military importance, I don’t think 
it is awfully important. I think the 
fact that the Russians occupy Si- 
beria is much more dangerous to 
us than the question of whether or 
not they occupy the moon. It is 
much closer, and of course they do 
occupy Siberia.” . [2] Gen TxHos 
S Power, Cmdr of Strategic Air 
Command, on early warning of a 
Russian attack: “Many people... 
still think they will get warning, 
strategic warning. I maintain that 
we got our lst strategic warning in 
1848 when Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels published the Commu- 
nist Manifesto. The Communists 
told us then what they were going 
to do, and they have been doing it 
ever since.” [3] Marine Lt 
JOHN H GLENN, Jr, chosen as one 
of America’s 1st space-travelers-to- 
be, when asked what prompts a 
man to volunteer for such an or- 
deal: “I figured it’d probably be 
the nearest I’d ever get to Heaven 
—I ought to make the most of it.” 

. [4] Sen Wayne Morse (D-Ore), 
calling for abolishment of secrecy 
on Senate payrolls: “Wherever tax- 
payers’ money is being spent the 
taxpayers have a right to know by 
whom and for what.” ... [5] J 
LINDSAY ALMOND, Gov of Va, a/ter 
an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him: “I’m just going to go on 





you on that? 


living and do the 
best I can. If some- 
body knocks me off, 
there’s a good man 
ready to take my 
place.” . [6] Sen 
KENNETH B KearTING (R-N Y), say- 
ing we need a dep’t of urbiculture 
as well as a dep’t of agriculture: 
“The time has come to give most 
serious attention to the idea of 
creating a new cabinet-level dep’t 
in the executive branch designed to 
deal with urban problems.” 

[7] Sir Ronatp FisHER, British ge- 
neticist, predicting gloomy outlook 
for mankind: “In every generation 
the world’s dullards increase in 
number and the ranks of the bright 
and brilliant decrease. Better 
teaching methods tend to mask this 
world-wide decline in the I Q, but 
the day of the moron seems to be 
fast approaching.” [8] Pav. 
HENRI SpaaK, of Belgium, Sec’y 
Gen’l of NATO Council, when told 
by a reporter that he looked like 
Winston Churchill and spoke like 
Chas Boyer: “Well, that sounds 
flattering, but I wish it were the 
other way around.” .. [9] Jm 
JOHNSTONE, 21, London, England, 
explaining why he and his bride 
SHEILA, 19, cut short their honey- 
moon in Inverness, Scotland: “Our 
cottage had no tv set. There was 
nothing to do except eat and 
sleep.” 


Qué 
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In the Pathways dep’t this wk we 
note an interesting event—the 50th 
anniv of the opening of Henry 
Ford’s million dollar libel suit 
against the Chicago Tribune. 

Why the Tribune attorneys ever 
permitted the matter to get that 
far without settlement is one of 
the great mysteries of the case. 
Their position was wholly indefens- 
ible. In a vicious and unwarranted 
attack on the “liberal” labor poli- 
cies of the Detroit industrialist 
they had, among other things re- 
ferred to him as an “anarchist.” It 
was this characterization, actually, 
on which Mr Ford. based his suit. 
An apology and a retraction should 
have been published and the mat- 
ter forgotten by all concerned. 

But the public was delighted to 
see an individual—albeit a rich and 
powerful individual — going after 
the entrenched and apparently im- 
pregnable “press.” The suit aroused 
wide interest. 

An impression has somehow pre- 


vailed that Mr Ford lost the case. 
Quite the contrary. He won on ev- 
ery count. True, the “million dol- 
lars” which had been a mere talk- 
ing point, was reduced to 6 cents. 
But the Tribune was assessed all 
court costs, and these were con- 
siderable. 

The defense counsel made many 
efforts to discredit Ford, and to 
show him up as “an ignorant and 
opinionated old man.” But the pub- 
lic generally was with him. At one 
point an exasperated Ford was 
tricked into saying, “History? Oh, 
history is all the bunk.” This was 
immediately played up by the Trib- 
une as evidence of illiteracy and 
general boorishness. Nowadays, of 
course, we are much more sophisti- 
cated. We say that history is a 
prejudiced acc’t of events written 
by persons who weren’t present 
when it happened. But naturally 
no one would go so far as to char- 
acterize it as “the bunk.” You can 
never tell, you yourself might one 
day be the subject of an historical 
sketch. 
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Titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST 
are registered with U.S. Patent Office. 


Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ADVERTISING—1 

An alert business man advertised 
in the paper that he would give 
away 250 shovels to the owners of 
coal furnaces; as there were no 
strings attached the supply was 
gone in short order. 

When the receiver of the shovel 
used it he found printed on the 
handle where he couldn’t miss see- 
ing it: If you owned one of our 
modern oil furnaces you’d be up- 
stairs now instead of shoveling 
coal.—ANNA HERBERT. 


AGE—Old—2 

Everyone should have deep con- 
cern for the aged. They have 
taught us, have given us much. 
And tomorrow we shall be the aged 
for whom we plan today.—CaTHER- 
InE L Austin, “The Basic Six Needs 
of the Aging,” Nursing Outlook, 
3-’59. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 
Americans spend their money 
differently today than they did a 
decade ago. A smaller proportion 
of the average family budget is go- 
ing into essentials such as food 
and clothing. A bigger proportion is 
going into the frills that make life 
more enjoyable. Here is what the 
Dep’t of Commerce found in a sur- 
vey of American spending habits: 
Food and beverages, which took 
30.5% of all money spent by con- 
sumers in ’47, take only 26.7% to- 





day. Spending on clothing and 
shoes has dropped from 10.2% to 
8.6% of the total. Expenditures for 
the care and repair of autos, appli- 
ances and other house furnishings 
have more than doubled since ’47. 
Repair bills for radio and TV sets 
have increased 3% times. Altogeth- 
er, Americans now spend 38.3 cents 
of each dollar for services of all 
types—from haircuts to vacations 
in Europe. That compares with 34.9 
cents in *47.—U S News & World 
Report. 


ART—Artists—4 

Great artists are healthier, more 
at peace and wiser than the run 
of men. Their cup runneth over; 
hence their art.—ALEXANDER ELIOT, 
Sight and Insight (McDowell, Ob- 
lensky). 


AUTOMOBILES—5 

The truth nowadays is that peo- 
ple don’t drive their cars long 
enough to learn the language of an 
automobile. In the old days a car 
was a Close friend to which you 
often spoke, and which surely 
could talk back.—RicHarp WOorIKE, 
“The Chevrolet that Wanted to be 
a Cadillac,” These Times, 4-’59. 


Quilt 
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Defending the average Congress- 
man against all the attention a few 
have caused with payroll padding 
and office rentals, Rep Jim Wright 
(D-Tex) declared: “The average 
mbr of Congress wouldn’t work 
half as hard in any other job. But, 
then, he wouldn’t swap jobs with 
anybody in the world either. Be- 
cause this is the most challenging 
and fascinating work in the world, 
and the most rewarding in terms 
of human value.” 

Widespread publicity about back- 
home Congressional office space 
(at gov't expense) caused one 
Washington home-owner to an- 
nounce his availability. On his 
front porch is a sign: “Have porch 
—will legislate!” 

The Democratic Advisory Comm 
finally got nerve enough to put out 
its criticism of Eisenhower for’gn 
policy. However, it was revised to 
take out all digs at Sec’y of State 
Dulles when the Sec’y got ill just 
on the eve of publication. Author 
of the report is former Sec’y of 
State Dean Acheson. Omitted in 
the final edition was a stinging 
quotation aimed at Dulles. It reads: 
“He is a man of considerable, if 
superficial, talent, great energy, 
dog-like courage, unusual knowl- 
edge, and experience, and a marked 
gift for negotiation. Yet he lacks 


principle.” 
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BEHAVIOR—6 

It is easier to be a martyr to any 
cause than to spend a lifetime liv- 
ing up to its principles—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 





BUSINESS—Busi 7 

The Pres of a large corp’n was 
showing a new director thru the 
Company’s offices. They passed an 
open door to a luxurious office in 
which a man was leaning back in 
his chair with his feet on an empty 
desk, apparently doing nothing 
more than gazing at the ceiling. 
“Hasn’t that man anything better 
to do?” critically inq’d the director. 

“That man,” testily repl’d the 
Pres, “may seem to be merely look- 
ing at the ceiling—but he really is 
looking backward, sidewise and for- 
ward for this business. We call him 
our ‘Vice President in charge of 
looking at the ceiling.’ He’s our 
most valuable man.” — Capsuled 
Comments, West Carrollton Parch- 
ment Co. 


CHRISTIANITY—8 

The better we understand Chris- 
tianity, the less satisfied we are 
with our practice of it—THE Coun- 
TRY Parson, Register-Tribune Syn- 
dicate. 


COLLEGE—Problems—9 

I find that the three major ad- 
ministrative problems on a campus 
are sex for the students, athletics 
for the alumni, and parking for 
the faculty—CiarK Kerr, Univ of 
Cal, Education Digest. 


CONSCIENCE—10 

Many people sell their souls, and 
live with a good conscience on the 
proceeds. — LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, 
Scholastic Teacher. 





Readers weary of constant mag 
quizzes designed to test their men- 
tal health, marital stability, musi- 
cal aptitude, and such will find 
relief in Changing Times (4-’59). 
An article entitled “How Normal is 
Your Household?” offers an engag- 
ing spoof of this type of do-it-your- 
self psychiatry. After explaining 
that psychologists tell us many 
housewives are suffering near- 
breakdowns because of a deepseated 
feeling that they’re incompetent 
mers, the author goes on to say 
that science now offers hope for 
these harried homemakers. “Just 
take (this) little test,” urges the 
article, “known professionally as 
the Householder’s Multitraumatic 
Index (Self-scoring). . . The total 
score will be your normality rating, 
or HMI, a sort of housekeeping 
IQ.” Sample question: “Do you 
have one small appliance, oven 
door; drawer, or other operating de- 
vice that can be made to function 
only by secret formula, such as 2 
vigorous thumps on top or inward- 
upward pressure at the upper left 
corner? If so, 10 pts.” 

Philately would appear to be not 
only a universal but a universally 
harmless hobby. Not so. We learn 
from Schweizer Illustrierte (Zofin- 
gen, Switzerland) that the series of 
U S stamps on “Champions of 
Freedom” is a bit offensive to some 
of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. One of the stamps pictures 
the Hungarian fighter for freedom 
Lajos Kossuth—so the postal dep’ts 


J mining the magazines 
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Why is it that people in the 
magazine ads are always beau- 
tiful, handsome, daring, dash- 
ing or distinguished? After all, 
it’s us moth-eaten millions of 
ordinary humans who buy the 
products!—Davin SavaceE. 


oe 
47 





of Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
have declared that all letters bear- 
ing that stamp are undeliverable. 

Writing in Saturday Review (4- 
11-’59) Jerome Beatty, Jr wonders 
why professional and private de- 
tectives don’t get together and form 
a pressure group to do something 
about the way they’re pictured in 
the comics. His classic example, of 
course, is Dick Tracy’s penchant 
for falling into obvious traps, and 
the deus ex machina tricks used to 
get him out of situations he would- 
n’t have been in if he’d used his 
head in the list place. Comments 
Beatty, “I can only assume, be- 
cause of the silence of J Edgar 
Hoover, that real-life police work 
is like this.” 

From The Digest of World Read- 
ing (Australia) comes an item sure 
to strike a responsive chord in edi- 
torial breasts: A Hong Kong mag 
has requested some of its contribu- 
tors to stop sending mat’l written 
in their own blood. “The results,” 
says the editor, “aren’t worth it.” 


Que 
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DEMOCRACY—Il1 

Democracy treasures the integrity 
and development of each person, 
irrespective of age. More than that, 
it attaches value to the co-opera- 
tive and potentially self-directive 
group with free access to facts and 
with the freedom to deliberate and 
to express differences. Finally, a 
system of democratic beliefs in- 
cludes the right and obligation of 
individuals to participate in the 
making of decisions that affect 
them.—Howarp WAKEFIELD, Ameri- 
can School Bd Jnl. 


EDUCATION—12 

A truly liberal education can no 
longer be regarded as merely the 
door to the learned professions, as 
the refinement of a gentleman, or 
as something it is nice to have if 
one can afford the money and the 
time. It is now a necessity for all 
men who can think and feel and 
comprehend—for men and women 
who need, as they have rarely 
needed before, disciplined thought, 
free minds and imagination, some 
sense of values and direction, depth 
and breadth of sympathy, a capa- 
city to share in the vast human 
debate on main matters, reflective 
commitment to right causes, the 
holy gift of discrimination. To save 
their lives they need men’s 
thoughts. Nothing less adequate 
and thoroughly human will do. And 
the new leisure they are at least 
supposed to have—that, too, must 
not be wholly given over to broad 
vice, narrow virtue, joyless enjoy- 
ments, and vacuity—Howarp Low- 
RY, pres of the College of Wooster, 
“The Human Privilege,” American 
Scholar, Spring ’59. 


Que 
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EDUCATION—13 

In this period of our nation’s his- 
tory, it is no longer realistic (if it 
ever was) to consider education as 
a business only for youngsters. To- 
day, we have to recognize that ed- 
ucation is for all, children, youth 
and adults. Education is a process 
that goes on and on and is never 
completed. Its promises may flour- 
ish during childhood, but its fullest 
fruition is found in more mature 
yrs.—School Executive. 


Que scrap book 


Marking Mothers’ Day (the 
2nd Sunday in May), we pre- 
sent this plea from the pen of 
RuTH SrmrRatt MacKoy: 


Let me not be too ready to 
guide my children’s stumbling 
feet, but allow me to be ever 
near to bind their bruises. 





ae 
44 
FAITH—14 
Faith will beget in us three 
things: Vision, Venture, Victory.— 


Geo W Rivovut, Wesleyan Metho- 
dist. 

Living without faith is like driv- 
ing in the fog.—Defender. 


FASHION—15 

Paris couturiers have found out 
that it is easier to design dresses 
to fit women than to redesign 
women to fit dresses—Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. 


FUTURE—16 

Don’t waste time looking back. 
Your eyes are in the front of your 
head.—Tit-Bits, London. 


GOALS—l17 

On every side of us are men who 
hunt perpetually for their personal 
Northwest Passage, too often sacri- 
ficing health, strength and life it- 
self to the search; and who shall 
say that they are not happier in 
their vain but hopeful quest than 
wiser, duller folks who sit at home, 
venturing nothing and, with sour 
laughs, deriding the seekers for 
that fabled thorofare? — KENNETH 
Roserts, Senior Scholastic. 


GOD—and Man—18 

He who knows God has a sound 
basis for all his science, for all his 
philosophy, for all his ethics—Rev 
OLIVER G WItson, “‘That I Might 
Know uHIm’,” Wesleyan Methodist, 
4-8-’59. 


GOOD HUMOR—19 

Above all things, and at all times, 
practice yourself in good humor. 
This, of all human qualities, is the 
most amiable and endearing to so- 
ciety —Megiddo Message. 


HEALTH—Mental—20 

A certain amount of worrying 
about the consequences of our ac- 
tions would seem to be necessary 
for living a healthy mental life. . . 
Too many people eat pep pills and 
happy pills (stimulants and tran- 
quilizers) like candy. It is being 
said that at some parties they are 
handed around like peanuts and 
that people have started to lace 
their cocktails with ‘don’t-give-a- 
damn’ pills—Dr Epvarpo E Krapr, 
of UN World Health Organization, 
writing in that agency’s publication. 


HUMAN NATURE—21 

Human vanity being what it is, 
most people consider themselves 
exempt from the rules—CMD Mag. 


INGENUITY—22 

In The Danny Kaye Story, Kurt 
Singer tells of an incident that oc- 
curred when Danny was Ist getting 
his start in show business in 1934. 
He and a group of other troupers 
were performing in Tokyo. The mgt 
of the theater committed some mi- 
nor infraction of the law and as a 
result, the entire cast was sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail. But Jap- 
anese law is ingenious. Instead of 
tossing the actors into jail, the 
Tokyo judge put their pictures in 
jail and let the show go on.—EmMILy 
LOTNEY. 


KNOWLEDGE—23 

A 30-yr-old butcher paid his $2 
evening school registration fee and 
sat down in a beginning typewrit- 
ing class. He paid no attention to 
the teacher’s opening instructions, 
but, head bent over the machine in 
front of him, searched the keybd 
in tense absorption. When the 
teacher came down to ask what 
was troubling him he demanded, 
“Vere is de vung?” 

“What in the world are you talk- 
ing about?” asked the teacher. 

“De vung, I vant to know vere is 
de vung.” 

Light suddenly struck the teach- 
er. “Oh, you mean the number one. 
We make that just the way we 
make a little 1.” She tapped the 
key. 

Light struck the young man, too, 
and he grinned. “Denk you,” he 
said. He got up and left the school 
for all time, not stopping to re- 
claim his registration fee. He knew 
what he needed to know, and he 
knew when he had learned it.—Jas 
M SPINNING, Nation’s Schools, 4-’59. 
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“Done!” 

It seems hardly credible that less 
than a century has passed since 
the ist transcontinental rail serv- 
ice became available in this coun- 
try. Yet it was only 90 yrs ago (May 
10, 1869) that the final spike was 
driven by presidents of the two 
participating rail lines. 

For this composite story of the 
event we are indebted to the Amer- 
ican Book of Days, edited by 
George Wm Douglas (Wilson), and 
to When Did it Happen? by Stan- 
ford M Mirkin (Washburn): 


In 1862 Congress had passed the 
Pacific Railroad act assigning the 
road to two lines, the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific, one bldg 
from the East to the West, the 
other from the Pacific Coast east- 
ward. On May 10, 1869 the two 
crews met at Promontory Point, 
Utah. 

The last tie, of polished Califor- 
nia laurel, was laid at that time. 
The rails were spiked to this tie 
with a silver spike supplied by Ne- 
vada, an iron-silver-and-gold spike 
provided by Utah, and a gold spike 
from California. The gold spike was 
driven with a silver sledgehammer 
by Leland Stanford, president of 
the Central Pacific and Thomas C. 
Durant, vice pres of the Union Pa- 
cific. The men struck alternately. 
As Pres Stanford struck the final 
blow, the improvised telegraph in- 
strument sputtered “Done!” 





KNOWLEDGE—Use—24 

It is a mistake to believe that 
knowing a thing gives you com- 
mand of it; power resides in use, 
not in knowledge, and many per- 
sons have a painful awareness of 
their faults without the ability to 
correct them. — SypNey J Harris, 
Chicago News. 


LANGUAGE—25 

If the world is to survive the 
destruction of another Tower of 
Babel, we had better understand 
each other’s language—Dr Pavu.t E 
KinG, pres of Magnetic Recording 
Industries, NYC, “Now: Labs for 
Language Teaching,” School Exec- 
utive, 4-’59. 


LEADERS—Leadership—26 

The little boy who is tall and 
good looking is not necessarily the 
one who is the natural leader in 
the nursery school set. A study of 
natural leadership among 4-yr-olds 
showed that natural leadership de- 
pends not so much on outward 
characteristics as on inner re- 
sourcefulness, Dr Leland H Stott 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, told the mtg of the Soc’y of 
Research in Child Development at 
Bethesda, Md. But if the big fellow 
is not necessarily the leader of the 
group, the little fellow is inclined 
to be a “lone wolf.” And good looks 
was found to be assoc’d only with 
the lone wolf trait—LricHTon R 
GerHaRT, Scripps- Howard New s- 
papers. 


LIFE-Living—27 

The distance on life’s journey is 
measured, not so much by the 
number of leaves torn from the cal- 
endar, as by the tasks faithfully 
done, by the lives touched for good. 
—Grace LINDSEY, Missionary Tid- 
ings. 






















Week of May 10-16 


Natl Girls Club Wk 
Nat'l Hospital Wk 

May 10—Mothers’ Day. . 
federate Memorial Day (North Car 


. Con- 


& S Carolina). . . Nat'l Insurance 
Women’s Day. . . 90th anniv (1869) 
meeting at Promontory Point, Utah 
of 2 lines (Union Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific), one from the East 
and one from the West, bldg the 
lst transcontinental railroad (see 
GEM BOX)... 55th anniv (1904) d of 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley, reporter 
and explorer, famed for his search 
for Dr Livingstone in Africa. 


May 11—Feast of the Ice Saints. 
.. . Natl Tax-Freedom Holiday... 
105th anniv (1854) b of Ottman 
Mergenthaler, American inventor 
of type-setting machine. 


May 12—Nat’l Hospital Day 
(marks the birth in 1820 of Flo- 
rence Nightingale). . . 170 yrs ago 
(1789) a group of small N Y busi- 
nessmen formed the Society of 
Tammany. Originally a social group 
it eventually became a political or- 
gan of the Democratic Party. . . 50 
yrs ago (1909) Henry Ford con- 
cluded his $1 million damage suit 
against the Chicago Tribune. He 
won a verdict of 6 cents, plus costs. 


May 13—230th anniv (1729) b of 
Henry Wm Stiegel, early American 
mfr of glassware. . 95 yrs ago 
(1864) Wm Christman of the Union 
Army became the Ist soldier buried 
in Arlington Cemetery, now the na- 
tion’s largest military graveyard. 
Once the property of Geo Washing- 






ton’s stepson and later owned by 
Gen Rob’t E Lee, the grounds be- 
came a cemetery when all other 
burying grounds in the area over- 
flowed with Union dead. . Joe 
Louis, American prize fighter, is 45 
yrs old today. 


May 14—155th anniv (1804) start 
of the Lewis & Clark expedition to 
the Pacific coast. The group was 
gone 2 yrs and 4 mo’s. They went 
primarily to inspect what U S had 
acquired in the Louisiana Purchase. 

55 yrs ago (1904) Olympic 
Games held in the U S (St Louis) 
for 1st time in history. 


May 15—Festival of St Peter and 
his Companions. . . Nat’l Defense 
Transportation Day. . . Straw Hat 
Day in U S.. . 100th anniv (1859) 
b of Pierre Curie, co-discoverer, 
with his wife, Marie, of radium. 
(Unknowingly, they were paving 
the way for the atomic bomb.) ... 
90th anniv (1869) founding of Nat’l 
Woman Suffrage Ass’n in N Y C. 
. . . 35 yrs ago (1924) Congress 
passed the Johnston Act, restricting 
U S immigration on a quota basis. 


May 16—Armed Forces Day (re- 
places former Air Force, Army and 
Navy Days). . . 160th anniv (1799) 
b of Honore de Balzac, French au- 
thor, and one of the most prolific 
writers of all time. 
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MANNERS—28 

Children are born mimics, so it is 
important that good manners 
should be the rule in the home. 
When you meet a youngster who is 
polite and thoughtful, you can be 
sure that he comes from a home 
where consideration for others’ 
rights and feelings is taught and 
observed. — “Courtesy Begins at 
Home,” Tit-Bits, London, 2-7-’59. 





Lk 
so 


Between the dark and the day- 
light, 

When the night is beginning to 
lower, 

The kids join the tv stations: 

Now it’s known as the Mother’s 
hour—M E MULLEN. 

29 
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MODERN AGE—30 

Pioneer legislation of the wk: A 
bill passed by the lower house of 
the Iowa legislature provides a yr 
in jail, $1,000 fine or both for 
drunken water skiing—Sports II- 
lustrated. 


“ ” 


The science of medicine has ad- 
vanced to the point where an 
ounce of prevention is worth about 
$18.50—News and Views, hm, Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp’n. 


MOTHER—31 
Mothers are required to be con- 
vincing actresses. They must pro- 
duce little cries of pleasure while 
sampling mud pies. They love tea 
parties, with imaginary tea. . . 
Mothers love the clang of cym- 


bals made from pot lids. They are 
sent by kazoos, toy xylophones, 
drums, and the lectures of disk 
jockeys with wind-up record play- 
ers. .. 

Mothers climb trees to look for 
pirates and rescue kites. They can 
out-draw Wild Bill and make noises 
like machine guns, and rockets 
blasting off. 

Mothers often can cook, make 
beds, press shirts and arrange bud- 
gets. But her other skills are more 
important. — Louis Coox, Detroit 
Free Press. 


MOTHER’S DAY—32 

On Mother’s Day a minister gave 
this perfect tribute: “My mother 
practices what I preach.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 


NAT’L DEBT—33 

Because the nat’l debt now stands 
at $280.9 billions, every man, wom- 
an and child in the U S owes 
$1,604. During the administration 
of Geo Washington the nat’l debt 
represented $18 per capita—Jnl of 
Business Education. 


NORMALITY—34 

If things ever get back to normal 
we'll probably wonder what’s 
wrong.—Try Square, hm, Vonnegut 
Hardware Co. 


POLITICS—Politicians—35 

Sad fact of political life: Too 
many Model T congressmen are 
drawing Cadillac salaries. — Dan 
Kipney, Scripps - Howard Newspa- 
pers. 


POPULATION—36 

World population has passed the 
2.8 billion mark. The UN Statisti- 
cal Yr Book for 1958 estimated the 
increase between 1950 and mid-1957 
at 302 million (more than 100,000 
new mouths to feed every day) — 
Newsweek. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—37 

I do not believe that there are 
very many souls saved after the 
first twenty min’s of a sermon.— 
T R JounstTon, Director of Infor- 
mation, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, 
Ind, Teachers College Jnl, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


PRESENT—38 

The present is the ever moving 
shadow that divides yesterday from 
tomorrow. — FraNK LLOYD WRIGHT, 
The Living City (Horizon). 


RELAXATION—39 

Right now, with so many crises 
bldg up in Germany, Africa, etc, it 
seems to me what the world needs 
most is a rocking chair! It needs 
to sit down and take its headaches 
in its hands and rock. After a while 
it might find itself a little calmer, 
friendlier. When we lost the old 
rocking chair, we lost a lot. It 
caused us many hrs of pleasant 
reverie and sage philosophizing. It 
might be good for a world that 
needs a lot of peace!—HELEN Har- 
RINGTON, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 


RELIGION—40 

Dr A J Gordon frequently told 
the story of an American who with 
an Englishman was viewing Niag- 
ara Falls. Taking the Englishman 
to the foot of the falls, the Ameri- 
can said, “There is the greatest un- 
used power in the whole world.” 
The Englishman repl’d, “No, no, 
my friend. The greatest unused 
power in the world is the Holy 
Spirit of the living God.” — Zuta 
EvELYN Coon, Worship Services 
from the Hymns (Revell). 


“ » 


Religion is man’s quest for as- 
surance that he can live by faith 


and love while doubt and fear lay 
siege to his heart. It is his attempt 
to resolve inward dilemma by or- 
ganizing his relations with the 
world in a way that will serve his 
need for security and fulfillment. 
It is the search for what is endur- 
ing in time and eternity. — OrEN 
Hutinc BAKER, Human Nature Un- 
der God (Association Press). 


SCIENCE—41 

The lightning stroke of scientific 
discovery strikes only one person 
at a time. Advances in knowledge 
then extend like the sections of a 
telescope. — ERNEstT H VOLWILER, 
Science Digest. 


SELF—Analysis—42 

The safest rule thru life, instead 
of reforming others, is to set about 
perfecting yourself.—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. 


SELF-Knowledge—43 

We do not arrive at self-knowl- 
edge by thinking, but by doing; it 
is only thru an examination of our 
actions, not of our thoughts, that 
we can understand what we are 
really like-—SypDNEy J Harris, Chi- 
cago News. 


SEXES—44 

Security and steadiness in hu- 
man relations are the fuel for a 
female life; security and steadiness 
in human relations are the ennui 
of a male life—VaN CLEVE Morris, 
Douglass College, Rutgers Univ, 
“Male, Female, and the Higher 
Learning,” Jnl of Higher Educa- 
tion, 2-’59. 








SIN—45 

A sin used to be called a sin; now 
it’s called a complex.—Eva BarToK, 
Weltbild, Munich (QvuorTe transla- 
tion). 


SPACE—46 

Now that outer space is coming 
closer to our understanding, experts 
have noted the order in the great 
beyond. Wernher Von Braun, U S 
Army missile specialist, said in an 
interview last yr, “There is beauty 
in space, and it is orderly. There is 
no weather, and there is regularity. 
Everything in space obeys the laws 
of physics.” — Epw Jas CALDWELL, 
“Personal Encounter with God,” 
Presbyterian Life, 2-1-’59. 


SPACE AGE—47 

According to Prof Hermann Ob- 
erth, famed German rocket expert, 
conventional rockets will be of lit- 
tle use in space travel. He believes 
that the best way to reach the 
planets is in “electrically powered” 
spaceships which could develop 
speeds beyond 200,000 mph.—Sci- 
ence Digest. 


SPEECH—Speaking—48 

A good speech, like a woman's 
dress, should be long enough to 
cover the subject and short enough 
to create interest. — Automotive 
Dealer News. 


“ ” 


Then there was the luncheon ora- 
tor who stood before his audience 
and said: “Before I start my 
speech, I would like to say some- 
thing.”—Advertising Age. 
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SPORTS—Golf—49 

Golf, some 70 yrs old in the U S, 
has been sedate and fairly safe. 
Now that golfmobiles have added 
new hazards, insurance is paying 
more claims for accidents on fair- 
way, tee and green—Jnl of Ameri- 
can Insurance. 


STANDARDIZATION—50 

The picture of humanity all of 
the same type, all under the same 
institutions, all possibly wearing 
blue Chinese dungarees, is a night- 
mare of which you can get a faint 
foretaste from modern air travel. 
You can go from airport to air- 
port all around the world and 
wonder where you are. They all 
look exactly alike. This standard- 
izing tendency in our modern in- 
dustrial system makes one all the 
more eager to cling to any sense 
of separate personality, culture, or 


tradition. — BarBaraA Warp, Five 
Ideas That Change the World 
(Norton). 

SUCCESS—51 


Every man who ever became suc- 
cessful first built his castle in the 
air, then, with self-confidence as 
the cornerstone, went earnestly to 
work putting a foundation under 
it—GorDOoN C CHASE, “Self-confi- 
dence Is Your Pass-Key to Power,” 
Patriot, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins Co, 2-’59. 


Real success is not an outward 
show but an inward feeling—How- 
ARD WHITMAN, Success is Within 
You (Doubleday). 


TELEVISION—52 

Why are television’s half-baked 
musicals overdone, while those that 
are well done are rare?—Instru- 
mentalist. 


TIME—53 

Man’s only possession is time, 
and this is his only insofar as he 
uses it creatively. — Pleasures of 
Publishing, Columbia Univ Press. 

Time stays long enough for those 
who understand its nature and use 
it intelligently—Ros’r R UPDEGRAFF, 
All The Time You Need (Prentice- 
Hall). 


URBAN LIFE—54 

Were motor oil and castor oil to 
dry up, the great big city would 
soon cease to function: citizens 
would promptly perish. — FRANK 
Lioyp WricHt, The Living City 
(Horizon). 


WOMEN—Working—55 

In days of yore, heaven protected 
the working girl. Nowadays it takes 
a union, a wage-hr law, unemploy- 
ment compensation, social security, 
health ins and a pension plan.— 
Changing Times. 

When Mama brings home a regu- 
lar paycheck, she does speak up to 
Papa more than the non-working 
wife does. Also, Papa takes over a 
bigger share of the household 
chores. This was revealed in two 
studies, one by census expert David 
H Heer, in the Boston area, and 
one by sociologists Rob’t O Blood, 
Jr and Rob’t Hamblin in Michigan 
towns.—AMRAM SCHEINFELD, Cosmo- 
politan. 


WORK—Retirement—56 

To retire a man when he is still 
going strong may literally kill him, 
for thhard, interesting work is the 
closest thing to an elixir of youth 
that man has yet discovered.— 
Cresset, published by Valparaiso 
Univ. 


WORLD RELATIONS—57 

Perhaps we would be more pa- 
tient about our hopes for achieving 
world understanding if we fully 
grasped the great distances between 
the ways people of different cul- 
tures think—and the symbols thru 
which they organize their thoughts. 

For instance, in India it is a 
great compliment to tell a woman 
that she is “graceful as an ele- 
phant.” And in Iran a common ex- 
pression of disdain reads: “stupid 
as an owl.”—Property, Merchants 
Nat’l] Bank, Topeka, Kans. 
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I wish that low-slung cars and 
chairs 
Would leave for outer space 
Till then I sit, dejectedly, 
With knees about my face.— 
HELEN THOMPSON, Natl Busi- 
ness Woman. 
58 
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WORLD RELATIONS—59 

If the world we yearn for is a 
world of harmony rather than ha- 
tred, we must create understanding 
between our own people and the 
people of countries now estranged 
from us. — ARTHUR Larson, What 
We Are For (Harper). 


YOUTH—60 

Parents of teenagers rightfully 
wonder if puppy love isn’t one of 
the most wide-spread children’s 
diseases for which there is as yet 
no innoculation.— Schweizer Illus- 
trierte, Zofingen (QuorTeE transla- 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The revenue agent toiled up the 
rock-lined mountain path toward a 
spot where a still was known to be 
located. Suddenly a shot rang out. 
Something grazed his sleeve. But, 
a determined man, the R A plodded 
upward. There came another shot, 
which put a hole in his coat tail. 
Heedlessly, he went on. A 3rd re- 
port, and a bullet knocked his hat 
off. Despite all this, however, he 
drove himself forward. 

Then, from behind a rock near 
the top, a voice sounded, “One more 
step,” it warned grimly, “an’ I be- 
gin takin’ aim.”—Wall St Jnl. a 


A hopeful poet submitted to an 
editor a poem entitled “Why Do I 
Live?” 

It was ret’d with a note reading: 
“We regret we cannot use your 
poem, but we can answer your 
question. It is because you posted 
the poem to us instead of deliver- 
ing it in person.”—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. b 


“ ” 


A salesclerk went to the mgr 
with a problem. “How,” he asked, 
“can I stop women customers from 
complaining about our prices, and 
talking about the low prices in the 
good old days?” 

“Very easily,” repl’d the mer. 
“Act surprised and tell them you 
didn’t think they were old enough 
to remember them.”—Escort. c 







I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

A woman arrived home in 
the U S after a long stay in 
the Orient. With her she had 
her little 6-month-old son. 
When she came to the customs 
inspection her heart sank as 
the official looked sternly at 
the large pile of luggage that 
was hers. 

“What articles of value have 
you acquired abroad in the last 
12 months?” he demanded. 

“Well, there’s the baby—” be- 
gan the woman. 

The customs official stared at 
the sleeping infant in the wom- 
an’s arms. Then, waving the 
woman thru with all of her 
luggage, he smiled: 

“Madam, original works of 
art are exempt from duty!” 
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A young mother paying a visit to 
her doctor, made no attempt to re- 
Strain her 5-yr-old son, who was 
ransacking an adjoining treatment 
room. But finally an extra-loud 
clatter of bottles did prompt her to 
say, “I hope, doctor, you don’t mind 


Billy being in your examining 
room.” 
“No,” said the doctor calmly. 


“He'll be quiet in a moment when 
he gets to the poisons.”—Scarboro 
Missions. d 
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sssteree Qlte-able QUIPS seve 


The 8-yr-old wanted to send a 
birthday card to the girl next door. 
His family selected one for him. It 
was highly ornamental and the 
wording quite slushy. Before he en- 
trusted it to the mail, he wrote at 
the bottom of it in pencil: “I really 
don’t care this much about you.”— 
EmiIty LOTNEY. e 


“ ” 


For our race track readers, we 
have this item about 2 betting gen- 
tlemen who decided to while away 
an evening at a movie in which 
there was a race sequence at the 
finish. 

As the race came up, the Ist chap 
turned toward the other. “I saw 
this picture a month ago,” he whis- 
pered. “I’ll bet on Number 4.” 

“T’ve seen it before, too,” ans’red 
his friend. “I’ll take that bet.” 

The sequence unrolled and Num- 
ber 4 lost by a nose. 

“How come,” asked the winner, 
“if you saw the picture, you bet on 
Number 4? You know he lost.” 


“Yeah,” was the answer. “But 
he’s had a whole month to im- 
prove!” — E E KEnNyOown, American 
Wkly. f 


Arthur lost his wife. He went to 
the undertaker’s to ask about 
prices. 

“For a ist class burial it costs 
8,000 francs. A 2nd class one costs 
6,000.” 

“And a 3rd class?” 
widower. 

The undertaker made a face. 
“Oh, you wouldn’t like the 3rd 
class. That’s no fun at all!”—Pour- 
quoi Pas? Brussels (QuorTe trans- 
lation). g 


asked the 


OLD COFFIN. _ 


The dangerous thing about mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders is that so many 
of them seem to drive——Prep MEa- 
LIFFE. —— 

Nothing makes a weathered pick- 
et fence look more quaint and at- 
tractive than being the fellow who 
will have to paint it. — Vesta M 
KELLY. ; 

In Russia you can say what you 
like about Khrushchev—but Lord 
help you if you say what you don’t 
like about him.—WaALT_STREIGHTIFF. 

The Russians claim we are en- 
dangering the peace by not living 
up to their treaty violations.—Har- 


“ ” 


The man who is suddenly over- 
powered by temptation has prob- 
ably been dreaming about it for a 
long time.—P B SHARPE. _ 

A schedule is that wonderful lit- 
tle gimmick which enables a house- 
wife to do approximately one halj 
of the things she had planned.— 
LesTeR D KLIMEK. 


o ” 

Just about the time a woman 
thinks her work is done she be- 
comes a grandmother—F G KeEr- 
NAN. 

It’s funny how the people who 
like to live dangerously always 
seem to do it behind the wheel of 
a car.—Dan BENNETT. 
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A sec’y was applying for a new 
job. Under office experience on the 
application blank she wrote: “I’m 
familiar with all important phases 
of office procedure, including bowl- 
ing, crossword puzzles, coffee 
breaks, personal letter writing, and 
collection taking.” — Modern Office 
Procedures. h 
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Happy Hour 
Sales of cigars are on the up- 
swing in West Germany. The in- 
crease is attributed to a new fad 


among German housewives. They 
have taken to joining their hus- 
bands for an after-dinner smoke.— 
News item. 


It used to be that German wives 
Just puffed when they were 
winded, 
But if there ever was a ban 
Against a stogie with a man, 
That ban has been rescinded. 


For now as soon as dinner’s done, 
And while they are digesting, 
The husband lights a fat cheroot 
And then the hausfrau follows suit 

Without a word of jesting. 


If with cigar in mouth she doesn’t 
Look so good, don’t scold her. 
For she’s contented as can be 
And any man would rather see 
A woman smoke than smolder. 


Gu 
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Opportunity in the 49th state had 
so impressed one of the college 
girls that she was boring her dorm 
friends with glowing descriptions 
of her homeland. 

Unable to remain silent, an Ha- 
waiian student protested: “If all 
the ice melted, Alaska would prob- 
ably be the smallest state in the 
Union.” 

Without changing expression or 
raising her voice, the booster an- 
s’red: “Yes, and if all the ice melt- 
ed, there wouldn’t be any Hawaii!” 
—Sister Mary GILBERT. i 


When a very complicated elec- 
tronic recorder was installed in 
Dayton police headquarters, one 
gendarme was so impressed by the 
complexity of the gadget that he 
posted this notice on it: “Do not 
push any buttons. Do not turn off 
any switch. Do not turn tape by 
hand. Do not breathe on machine. 
Salute as you pass by.”—dHorizons, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. j 


A businessman sought to borrow 
$100,000 from the bank. “That’s a 
lot of money,” said the bank pres. 
“Can you give me a statement?” 

“Yes,” said the businessman. “I’m 
optimistic.”"—Try Square, hm, Von- 
negut Hardware Co. k 


Madame asked the new maid, 
“Marie, what happened to the 
birds? I don’t see them in their 
cage.” 

“I just don’t know, Madame! I 
was cleaning the cage with the 
vacuum cleaner attachments and 
all of a sudden, pftt! ... the birds 
had disappeared!”—Pourquoi Pas? 
Brussels (Quote translation). 1 
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Rep KaTHERINE E GRANAHAN (D- 
Pay, Supporting postal ban against 
use of famous Spanish nude paint- 
ing as a movie promotion stunt: 
“There is a great difference be- 
tween the student of anatomy at a 
univ ... and the student of anat- 
omy in the front row of a burlesque 
theater.” 1-Q-t 


Dr W Ho.mes, acting head of 
town council of Ipoh, Malaya, issu- 
ing permit for the Rose Chan 
Striptease troupe to perform: 
“There is a tendency in every male 
to be something of a Peeping Tom. 
It is perhaps better this way (to 
have a striptease show) than to 
have people peep into your bed- 
rooms at night.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


If the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world, we’re well on the 
way to being completely automated. 
Stauffer Reducing, Inc, of Los An- 
geles, has developed an _ electric 
baby cradle. (We don’t think it re- 
duces the infant—just rocks it.) All 
Mother has to do is flip a switch, 
the baby is rocked gently, either 
sideways or to and fro, to the tune 
of Brahms’ Lullaby. And it costs a 
mere $189.50. Later the bassinet 
can be removed from the top of the 
rocking mechanism and replaced 
with accessory units for converting 
into a rocking crib ($99), a hobby 
horse ($40), or a reducing couch 


for mother ($89.50). 

Even toys are getting more up- 
to-date. These are some that ap- 
peared at a recent N Y Toy Fair: 
A metal, motorless hobby horse 
that walks, by a trick of balance, 
carrying the young rider ($19.95) ; 
a drive-in theater, parked cars, op- 
erating screen and pictures to show 
($6); a miniature “penny arcade” 
complete with working cranes and 
scoops ($13); and kits for making 
(model) atomic power plants, at- 


‘em-powered submarines, space sta- 


tions, and other refinements of our 
modern age. 





